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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


I have been asked by the South Manchester Law Centre to provide background information in 
connection with an asylum application by a Ugandan client of theirs, Ms Irene Weraga, and to 
comment on sections of the Home Office’s refusal letter. I have seen and read carefully the notes of 
the client’s SEF interview and the Home Office’s refusal letter. In the interview notes the questions 
are fairly clearly written, but the appellant’s replies are almost illegible, being written in sloping 
cursive capitals, and I have had to type out a copy in order to try and decipher what is being said. 
There are still some words which I cannot read at all, but I do not think these affect the general 
sense. Only the final page is signed. 

I am aware that it is a duty of an expert to help the court on matters within my expertise and that 
this is an overriding duty. Although I accept a fee for preparing a report, that does not influence 
what I have written. From time to time I refuse to write reports where it seems clear to me that the 
appellant has made claims that are inconsistent with the facts of the situation as I understand them. 

I am academic historian specialising in Uganda and Eastern Africa, and am a member of Homerton 
College, University of Cambridge; the African Studies Centre, University of Cambridge (and a 
member of its Management Committee); the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of 
London; the African Studies Association of the UK; and the Royal African Society. I have lived and 
worked in East Africa (Kenya and Uganda) for nearly twenty years, first at a school in Western 
Kenya and then on the staffs of Makerere University, Uganda and Nairobi University, Kenya. I 
follow events in East Africa closely. I have written and published on the area and enclose a select 
publications list. 

I will provide some background information which may be of use to the Adjudicator, and I will 
comment on sections of the Home Office’s refusal letter. 


A. Background Information. 

The appellant claims that her husband was involved with the Lord’s Resistance Army though she 
does not know anything about what he did for them, and says she was not involved at all and knows 
virtually nothing about them. 

The LRA is an atavistic rebel movement which has ravaged Northern Uganda for years, abducting 
people, mainly children, whom it forces to fight, and destroying property. Thousands of people have 
been moved into so-called ‘protective villages’, often around army camps, often against their will. 
These villages afford little protection, and the army, the Uganda People’s Defence Force, has failed 



to contain the situation. There are several good accounts of this movement and of the situation in 
Northern Uganda including the following: 

Amnesty International, Uganda, abuses of the rule of law: the northern war , London, November 
1991 

Amnesty International, Uganda, the failure to safeguard human rights, London September 1992 
Amnesty International, Uganda, "Breaking God’s Commands": the destruction of childhood by the 
Lord’s Resistance Army, September 1997 

Amnesty International, Uganda, Breaking the circle: protecting human rights in the northen war 
zone, March 1999 

Robert Gersony for USAID, The Anguish of Northern Uganda, US Embassy, Kampala, August 
1997 

International Alert, "The Bending of the Spears ": producing consensus for peace and development 
in Northern Uganda, December 1997 

Els De Temmerman, Aboke Girls: Children Abducted in Northern Uganda, Kampala: Fountain 
Press, 2001. 

Although the LRA is hated. President Museveni and his government are little better liked, 
especially because of the failure of the army to offer protection, and their mistreatment of the 
civilian population, documented in several of the items listed above, and in the US Dept of State’s 
Reports on Uganda (see Reports covering 1999 and 2000, Section 1 g). Museveni has rejected any 
peace deals, insisting on pursuing a military option (though current non-governmental talks are in 
progress). An amnesty for rebels who hand themselves over is in force, though Joseph Kony, leader 
of the movement, and others of its leaders, have rejected this. The East African for July 23-29 
reports that although large numbers of rebels have handed themselves over to the government’s 
Amnesty Commission, resettlement is proving very difficult for lack of funds. 

The areas affected are mainly in Kitgum and Gulu Districts in northern Acholi. However, Lira 
District has occasionally been affected. I understand that the appellant and her husband had a shop 
in the town of Kabermaido which is very close to the border with Lira District. Both the appellant 
and her husband come from Southern Uganda, and one would not expect them to be involved with 
the LRA. The appellant says she does not know what her husband was doing for the LRA: he was 
obviously not one of their troops. But rebel movements have to be supplied, and shopkeepers may 
find themselves forced into provisioning rebel bands, or into handling money for them. He 
apparently had a stash of dollars, the most desirable hard currency in Uganda and worth well above 
its face value on the black market. 


B. Home Office refusal letter 

Paragraph 5 : The Home Office here apparently suggests that a government is not responsible if its 
officials abuse human rights provided they arise from ‘failures of discipline’ rather from ‘any 
concerted policy.’ A government is responsible for the behaviour of its officials and for making 
sure that discipline is effective. If a government is unable or unwilling to protect its citizens, then 
they may have good cause to seek asylum. When abuses are brought to the attention of the Uganda 
government, action is sometimes taken, but too little has been done proactively to rein in abuse by 
the army in areas where there is conflict. This problem is of very long standing as the documen- 
tation listed above bears witness. It was the behaviour of the Ugandan anny back in 1986 soon after 
Museveni seized power which drove many Acholi into opposition, (v., e g., Gersony, op. cit.). Such 



indiscipline should surely have been dealt with by now. There is growing public pressure on 
Museveni to bring to an end the human rights abuse of the army and other security forces, and there 
has been some improvement (US Dept of State, Report for 2000), but much remains to be one. 

Paragraph 6 . The Home Office seems to suggest that the existence of a number of human rights 
organisations indicates that “the Uganda authorities recognise the importance of trying to ensure 
that human rights abuses do not occur, and that allegations of such a nature are investigated.” A 
plethora of human rights organisations may, on the other hand, point to a high level of abuse and 
the difficulty of getting it dealt with. The version of the Home Office’s CIPU Report on Uganda 
which the case-worker has consulted is, in any case, seriously out of date. It states that the Uganda 
Human Rights Commission (UHRC) is “just about to issue its first report” and that it operates 
without government restriction. The first report, covering the year 1997, was in fact issued in July 
1998 after unaccountable delays, and two further annual reports have followed. Paragraph 3.47 of 
the first Report notes: “Parts of northern and western Uganda suffer insecurity due to rebel 
activities . . . The UHRC would have liked to regularly investigate these areas, but was unable to 
access them fully due to lack of logistics.” Among their recommendations is the following: 
“Civilians should not be detained in military facilities, and laws that authorise such detention 
should be amended” (the appellant was clearly held at a military base, nor in a prison, as the Home 
Office thinks). Moreover the UHRC was refused entry to military barracks and encampments, 
(paragraphs 3. 19 and 3.48 (f)). The army frustrated the UHRC by requiring prior notice of visits, 
but unless inspections are unannounced they are of little use as prisoners can be hidden away. In the 
report of the UHRC covering the year 1999 (the latest report published) the Commissioners again 
noted that they had been unable to visit any military detention facility. Complaints made against the 
army had dropped from 36 the previous year to 33, but they had been unable to visit the north 
which is where complaints were most likely to have been made. The UHRC recognises that many 
instances of human rights abuse are not reported to it. None of the human rights organisations in 
Uganda offers safe refuges for those who are endangered. This paragraph of the refusal letter seems 
to me to misrepresent the situation regarding respect for human rights in Uganda. The US Dept of 
State Reports make it clear that there is widespread human rights abuse in Uganda. 

Paragraph 7 . The Home Office dismisses the appellant’s account of rape on the grounds that female 
prisoners are held in separate wings of prisons from men. However, it is clear that the appellant was 
not held in a prison, but in an army encampment or what is known as a ‘detach’. She refers to their 
uniform (they wore berets), and an officer is referred to as ‘afandi’, clearly a misspelling of 
‘effendi’, which is a military rank just above that of sergeant-major in Uganda (A. Omara-Otunnu, 
Politics and the Military in Uganda 1890 - 1985, St Anthony’s College, Oxford and Macmillan, 
1987, 41). The men spoke Swahili which is the lingua franca spoken by the army in Uganda. 

Swahili is not nearly as well-known in Uganda as in the other East African territories. The prisoners 
were placed in a ‘uniport’, a trade name for a prefabricated building. Here it refers to a small 
rondavel or hut: in the cities ‘uniport’ extra classrooms are used in schools. With regard to 
conditions for civilians held in such encampments, see Amnesty International, Uganda, Breaking 
the circle: protecting human rights in the northern war zone, March 1999, pp 34-39. Rape is 
specifically referred to. 


Paragraph 8 . The Home Office believes that the money the appellant claims she hid in her gomesi 
would have been found when she was searched or when she was ordered to take off her clothes. A 
gomesi consists of a long wide strip of decorative material. It is folded and the part round the waist 
is often stiffened with newspaper as the appellant says. Paper money could well have been hidden 



among the folded newspaper, and would have been unlikely to fall out when the appellant took her 
clothes off. Had she been held in a prison, she would have undergone a routine search. Army 
personnel may not have searched her thoroughly. They appear to have been interested in getting 
information out of her, not in following prison routines. 

Paragraph 9 . As the appellant explained in her interview, she had no opportunity to look for safety 
in any other part of Uganda. She goes on to say that in any case, having come to the attention of the 
army in the way she has, she would not feel safe anywhere. I think it is necessary to digress here, 
and I hope the following speculation will not be ruled out of order. The account given by the 
appellant of her escape is unusual. The person who organised the escape seems to have been 
concerned primarily with the payment he would receive. He did not treat her with any particular 
kindness, and she was virtually held prisoner for a further two weeks after she left the military 
encampment. Effendis were involved in the escape. Other women escaped at the same time. Had 
the army decided that the appellant and other prisoners did indeed know nothing, and had they by 
now become an embarrassment, particularly in respect of the treatment they had been subjected to? 
The appellant had also witnessed the probable murder of her husband? (I think she states that the 
house was set on fire with husband and daughter inside, but some words are illegible at this point of 
the interview notes). Were the soldiers who imprisoned her glad to get her out of the country? 

Paragraph 10 . The Home Office does not think it likely that the appellant would be endangered if 
she were to return to Uganda. If she were to encounter any of the army personnel who detained and 
tortured her, I think she might be in serious danger, not because of her husband’s connection with 
the LRA, but because of the evidence she could give of her treatment by the army and the fact that 
her husband was killed instead of being charged and brought to trial as should have happened. I 
think the Adjudicator may also wish to take into consideration that the appellant has lost her means 
of livelihood and could not return to Kaberamaido. 

If the appellant were to be returned, her travel documents would show that she had been refused 
permission to enter the UK, and I understand that Ugandan immigration officials are aware that this 
may mean that the person is a failed asylum seeker. This would inevitably lead to special 
questioning. I enclose a copy of a paper on forced removals: I have no information to suggest that 
this situation has changed since I was given this information. 


This report is prepared for use in the appeal of Ms Irene Weraga and may not be used in any other 
appeal. 

I believe that the facts that I have stated are true and that the opinions I have expressed are correct. 


h~l L-Cb-.-Ai-t WA 


/ 


M. Louise Pirouet, BA, PhD, PGCE 

Member of the Management Committee, African Studies Centre 


2 August 2001 
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SELECT PUBLICATIONS 


“Recovering the Sources for Church History in East Africa. Bulletin of the Society for African 
Church History, 0, 2, 1966, 193-196. 

Strong in the Faith. Church of Uganda Literature Bureau, 1969 (Commissioned by the [Anglican] 
Church of Uganda for presentation to Pope Paul VI on his visit to Uganda). 

“A Comparison of the Response of Three Societies to Christianity (Toro, Teso [Uganda], Kikuyu 
[Kenya]). Universities Social Sciences Conference Papers, Kampala, 1969. 

The History of Christianity in East Africa [Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania], A set of 108 slides with 
teaching notes. Kampala, Audio-Visual Centre, Makerere University, 1969. 

Article on Uganda in S.C. Neill et al.. Concise Dictionary of the Christian World Mission, 
Lutterworth, London, 1970. 

“The Achievement of Peace in Sudan.” Journal of Eastern African Research and Development, 
Nairobi, VI, 1, 1976, pp. 115-145. 

“Armed Resistance and Counter-Insurgency: Reflections on the Anya Nya and Mau Mau 
Experiences.” Journal of African and Asian Studies, Toronto, York University, XII, 1 and 2, 1977, 
pp. 197-214. This volume of the JAAS was also published as Ali A. Mazrui (ed). The Warrior 
Tradition in Modem Africa. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1977. 

“East African Christians and World War I.” Journal of African History, XIX, 1, 1978, pp. 1 17-130. 

Black Evangelists The Spread of Christianity in Uganda 1891-1914 , London: Rex Codings, 1978 

“Church Extension to the West.” In T. Tuma and P.Mutibwa (eds), A Century of Christianity in 
Uganda, Nairobi: Uzima Press, 1978, 31-44 

“New Evidence from Mission Archives on the Murder of Galt in Uganda, 1905.” (jointly with M. 
Mushanga), History in Africa, Boston, Mass. 5, 1978 121-130 

“Die Eingenstandige Form der Kirche in Aethiopien.” In W. Ustorf and E. Weisse, Kirchen in 
Afrika, eine Sendereihe des Deutschlandfunks. Koln, Germany: Verlag der Ev. -Lutheran Mission, 
1979,11-19 

“Religion in Uganda under Amin.” Journal of Religion in Africa, 11, 1, 1980, 12-19 

“Women Missionaries in Uganda.” In T. Christensen and W.R. Hutchison (eds). Missionary 
Ideologies in the Imperialist Era, 1890-1914. Denmark: Aros, 1982, 231-240 

“Fluchtlinge in und aus Uganda.” Dokumentation, Evangelischer Pressdienst, Germany: 9 June 
1986 



“Refugees in and from Uganda in the Post-Independence Period.” In H. Hansen and M. Twaddle, 
Uganda Now. London: James Currey, 1988, 239-253 

Christianity Worldwide (Editor and contributor), London: SPCK, 1989 

“Traditional Religion and the Response to Christianity: Environmental Considerations. A Case 
Study from Uganda.” Geographia Religionum, Band 6, Beitrage zur Religion/Umwelt Forschung I, 
Berlin: 1989, 191-200 

Uganda. Section 2, 1985-1989. London, Minority Rights Group, Report No. 66, 1989 

“Ugandan Opposition and Dissident Literature of the 1980s.” Meeting of the African Studies 
Association, Baltimore, Maryland: November 1990 

“Monitoring Human Rights in Africa, a Contribution to Development?” Critical Choices for the 
NGO Community: African Development in the 1990s. Edinburgh: University of Edinburgh 1991, 
163-200 

“Human Rights Issues in Museveni’s Uganda.” In H.B. Hansen and M. J. Twaddle, Changing 
Uganda: the Dilemmas of Structural Adjustment and Revolutionary Change, London: James 
Currey, 1991, 197-209 

“Suicide and Attempted Suicide by Asylum Seekers Detained by the UK Authorities.” In Alison 
Liebling and Tony Ward (eds). Deaths in Custody: International Perspectives. London: David 
Whiting, 1994, 143-160 

“The Rights of Refugees in the United Kingdom.” In Jagdish Gundara and Michael Twaddle, 
Multiculturalism and the State, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London, 1994, 1- 
10 . 

“The Churches and Human Rights in Kenya and Uganda since Independence.” In H.B. Hansen and 
M.J. Twaddle, Religion and Politics in East Africa, London: James Currey, 1995, 247-259 

“Conflict, Human Rights and Refugees in Africa.” In Oliver Furley (ed). Conflict in Africa, 

London: Tauris Academic Publishers, 1995, 275-294 

A Historical Dictionary of Uganda, Metuchen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press/American Academic 
Press, 1995 

Articles on Nubia, Sudan, Uganda and Kenya, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1997 

Article on Uganda for the Encyclopaedia of Africa South of the Sahara, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Reference Books, New York, 1997 


“Welcoming the Uganda Asians in 1972?” Seminar paper for the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, 10 February 1997. 



Articles on Karl Wilhelm Isenberg, Johann Ludwig Krapf, Johannes Rebmann (Kenya); Alexander 
M. Mackay (Uganda), Bishop Festo Kivengere (Uganda) and Bishop Trevor Huddleston (South 
Africa and Tanzania) in Gerald H. Anderson (ed), A Biographical Dictionary of Christian Mission , 
USA: Macmillan Reference, 1997. 

‘Refugees and Worldwide Anglicanism’, in Andrew Wingate et al., eds, Anglicanism, A Global 
Communion, Mowbray, 1998, 252-263. 

‘The Legacy of Johann Ludwig Krapf [pioneer missionary to Kenya], International Bulletin of 
Missionary Research, 23, 1, 1999, 69-74. 

Whatever Happened to Asylum in Britain? Oxford, Berghahn Books, July 2000. 


IN PRESS 

Material on Uganda for the Refugee Atlas Project, Ontario, Canada. 

Articles on A.B. Lloyd and Bishop A.R. Tucker (of Uganda) for the New Dictionary of National 
Biography 


IN PREPARATION 

Articles on Semei Kakunguru, Reuben Spartas, Archbishop Janani Luwum, Paulo Kavuma and 
Benedicto Kiwanuka (Ugandans) and Hannah Stanton (British) for the New Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

Revised edition, together with Thomas Ofcansky, of the Uganda Historical Dictionary for 
Scarecrow Press, Lanham, MD. 



FORCED REMOVALS TO UGANDA 


The following information came from a very reliable Ugandan informant, the Rev Fr John Waliggo, 
PhD (Cantab), a member of the Uganda Human Rights Commission. He gave this information at a 
meeting of the African Studies Association of the UK held in Coventry University in the Autumn of 
1999. He was the guest speaker at this meeting. 

1 . People who are forcibly removed by the UK arrive in Uganda without any of their possessions. 
They say they have been picked up by the police in Britain, given no time to collect any of their 
things let alone close their bank accounts, taken to the police station, and then put on a plane. 
They therefore arrive destitute and people have to help them out. It is considered that they have 
been robbed (the National Association of Anti-Deportation Campaigns says that this is standard 
procedure when people are removed or deported). 

2. On arrival at Entebbe Airport, the escorts hand them and their passports, if they have them, over 
to the Officer in Charge of Airport Police. They then have to be taken to the Central Police 
Station in Kampala, but may be held at the airport for up to three days without food until it suits 
the convenience of the Officer in Charge, Police, to take them in to Kampala, twenty-two miles 

3. At the Central Police Station no charge can be laid against them, so they become “lodgers”, i.e. 
uncharged detainees unprotected by any law. They may be detained for any length of time until 
someone claims them and buys their way out. 

4. If a relative finds them, the relative is sent to Interpol, a branch of the police described as 
‘nasty’. A relative may be able to stand surety for the detainee; papers will have to signed and 
guarantees given that they will report regularly to the police for the next six months, on the 
grounds that the detainee must have committed some crime to get deported, and the police are 
waiting for a charge to be sent from Britain. If this person comes from the North, then lodgings 
in Kampala must be found for him. 

5. The Home Office has given categorical assurances in the past that escorts do not hand people 
over to the authorities when returning people. However, I reported a case to Peter van der Vaart 
of the UNHCR of a Ugandan who claimed on arrival in Entebbe that he was a Nigerian, and the 
Ugandan authorities therefore refused to accept him and sent him back. The escorts’ written 
report showed that they had handed him over. 

6. I have supplementary information that the same sort of procedures operate in Kenya , and Mr 
John O of the National Association of Anti-Deportation Campaigns says that people returned to 
Nigeria are also imprisoned and harassed. The authorities in Lagos deny that they are detaining 
people, but people from the churches have visited them in prison and say they quite certainly are 
detained. 

In a letter dated 27 September Hope Hanlan, Representative of the UNHCR for the UK and Ireland 
says: “We are taking the information you have provided us with very seriously and will take this 
issue up with the authorities at the Immigration and Nationality Directorate.” 


Dr M. Louise Pirouet 
29 September 1999 



